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"It is said he was always a pee- 
vish inmate — This is possible, do 
was Lawrence Sterne, so was Torqua- 
to Tasso, so was J. J. Rousseau — 
But Thoma* Paine, as a visiting ac- 
quaintance, and as a literary friend, 
the only points of view in which I 
knew him, was one of the most in- 
structive men 1 have ever known. 
He had a surprising memory, and a 
brilliant fancy; his mind was a 
storehouse of facts, and useful ob- 
servations; he was full of livelv an- 
ecdote, and of ingenious, original/ 
pertinent remark upon almost every 
subject. 

" He was a'ways charitable to the 
poor, beyond his means, a sure pro- 
tector and friend to all Americans in 
distress, that he found in foreign 
countries. And he had frequent oc- 
casions to exert his influence in pro- 
tecting them during the revolution 
in France. His writings will an- 
swer for his patriotism, and his en- 
tire devotion to what he conceived 
to be the best interest and happi- 
ness of mankind. 

" This, sir, is all I have to remark 
on the subject you mention ; — now I 
have only one request to make, and 
that would doubtless seem ' imperti- 
nent were you not the Editor of a 
newspaper; it is, that you will not 
publish my letter, nor permit a copy 
of it to be taken. 

" I am, Sir, &c. 
" (Signed) joel barlow." 



For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

AT page 469, of the 4th vol. of 
this magazine, a copy of the 
Christians' Petition, presented to the 
house of Commons on June 8th, 
1810, was communicated. Another 
petition was presented from a num- 
ber of persons, all, with one excep- 
tion, members of the Church of 
England. The prayer of both pe- 
titions was for the removal of all re- 



strictions on the absolute liberty of 
conscience respecting religion, as 
the unalienable right of all men, so 
that disabilities, whether affecting 
Catholics or Protestant Dissenters of 
all denominations, should be re. 
moved. There has been no further 
procedure in the business, proba- 
bly from the consideration that the 
times are not yet propitious to the 
further prosecution of this business, 
or that matters are not in a state of 
sufficient maturity. The following 
essay, from the pen of the worthy 
promoter, and first proposer of this 
plan, is well deserving of the atten- 
tion of the friends of religious liber- 
ty, as well for the developement of 
the plan of the petitioners, as for 
the display of sound sentiments on 
this momentous and highly interest- 
ing subject. 



AN APOLOGY FOR THE PETITIONERS 
FOR LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE; BY 
THE KEV. CHRISTOPHER WYV1LL*. 

The petitioners for liberty of con^ 
science are aware, that they, will 
have to encounter many inveterate 
prejudices, and much opposition 
from men as honest as themselves, 
against the novelty of their propo- 
sition. From the violence of en- 
thusiasts in different quarters; they 
expect the utmost annoyance of an. 
angry contest; from men addicted 
to the maxims of a worldly policy, 
they foresee a more calm and de- 
cent, but not a less determined re> 
sistence. And from the great au- 
thorities in church and state, ad- 
mitting some most generous excep- 
tions, which justly claim in a pecu- 
liar degree their admiration and gra. 
titude, the petitioners fear there is 
no rational hope of support. On 
the contrary, their decided hostility 

* The author is a clergyman of the 
Church of England, well known for his 
zeal in the cause of civil and religious 
liberty. 
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must be looked for, with every pos- 
sible exertion of their power to main- 
tain the system of intolerance. The 
mild policy, which marked with 
honour the earlier and better part 
of this reign, appears to have been 
abandoned, and for some years, the 
principles of restraint, as adverse to 
the peace and happiness of the com- 
munity, as they are inconsistent 
with the precepts of religion, have 
guided our cabinet. At this crisis 
of fiur fate, when danger from 
abroad menaces our existence as an 
independent nation, when discontent 
at home, exciteu by hardships in- 
flicted on conscientious men, who 
cannot assent to the established re- 
ligion, threatens to distract the em- 
pire with civil war ; at moments of 
peril so extreme, has not the crown 
been advised to reject ministers 
friendly to national conciliation ? 
And have not millions of subjects 
humbly suing for redress, and for 
an equal participation in the rights 
and privileges of the constitution, 
been sternly dismissed from the bar 
of parliament ? 

Under such circumstances, we 
may be asked, what zeal not tainted 
by enthusiasm, what hope not dis- 
owned by reason, can have induced 
a body of men, in number compa- 
ratively few, in weight of reputa- 
tion confessedly inconsiderable, and 
marked as the petitioners are, by 
every variety of religious opinion 
that is known among the christians 
of this country, to approach the le- 
gislature with a claim of absolute 
liberty of conscience on the broad- 
est principles of justice and univer- 
sal right. In the happier part of 
this reign, the most benevolent of 
men, the wisest statesmen of the age, 
set these petitioners a very different 
example. They did not insist on 
principles apparently impracticable ; 
they did not demand the repeaj of 
the whole code of persecution at 



once. They asked and they ob- 
tained a gradual relaxation of the 
restrictions, to which the dissidents 
were subject. Surely those were 
precedents which these petitioners 
would have done well to follow. 
Surely thesfc are times, in -which 
private men, whose zeal had not 
misled their discretion, would have 
been cautious to shun new and un- 
tried paths, would have scrupulously 
followed in the track of wiser men, 
and would have trod in the very foot- 
steps by v\ hich those men had befbie 
attained the object of their labours. 

To the superior authority of the 
great men alluded to, the petition- 
ers bow with the utmost vener .rion, 
they love their philanthropy, they 
admire their genius, and they join 
the most zealous of their friends 
with equal zeal in paying the tribute 
of gratitude and praise which is so 
justly due to Mr. Fox, and his illus- 
trious coadjutors, Sir G. Savile and 
Mr. Grattan. But when the safety 
of the country is at stake, when the 
influence of ministers hostile to the 
claims of justice and religion, is yet 
able todetermine parliament to reject 
every conciliatory measure; when 
the power of the crown itself is fixed 
in peremptory opposition to any tar-' 
ther concession to the dissidents, let 
the petitioners in their turn be al- 
lowed to ask, whether the time be 
not arrived, when the altered cir- 
cumstances of the nation require a 
corresponding change of measures ? 

When measures that would con- 
tent the dissidents in re I and, a- 
mounting to a third part of the whole 
population of these united kingdoms, 
are become absolutely necessary to 
secure them against the intended at- 
tack of our mortal enemy — When 
it behoves the aggrieved patties of 
all descriptions, not to waste the 
precious opportunity to be beard 
with eflect, by separately urging 
their peculiar claims ; thus ailbrding 
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an intolerant administration, the 
means to perpetuate the fears and 
jealousies of each 'party, and to ob- 
tain from all in their turn their neu- 
tral itv, if not their actual assistance 
against their dissident brethren. 
When they ought to shun the snare 
in which they have been so often 
caught; and having learned the 
secret of their enemies policy, to di- 
vide and to defeat them, by with- 
drawing the Roman Catholics when 
the Protestant Dissenters complain, 
the Protestant Disssenters when 
the Roman Catholics fomplain, 
asking redress for themselves alone ; 
they ought to join hands, and with 
united efforts in a cause so truly 
common to them all, to struggle for 
the extinction of all intolerance. 

" For themselves the petitioners 
have answered these questions in 
the affirmative. To them it appears 
evident, that the policy of asking 
one partial concession after another, 
with a view gradually to obtain that 
Full restoration of liberty of con- 
science, to which all men have a 
right, is worn out, and ought to be 
abandoned : because the crown has 
been advised to declare the resolu- 
tion to concede nothing more : be- 
cause by the delay of the oppressed 
parties to engage in the pursuit of 
their joint interest, the weight of 
every party, but one will naturally, 
and almost necessarily, continue to 
be thrown, on every partial appli- 
cation for relief, into the scale of 
that administration, by whom that 
■pernicious advice was given: be-, 
cause the demand by any one sect, 
of redress confined to themselves 
alone, and excluding their equally 
innocent, and equally aggrieved 
brethren of other classes, cannot but 
appear ungracious to the disappoint- 
ed parties : and because, by the sel- 
fishness of their demand, generous 
men will be disgusted, and will be 
less concerned to support it ; and the 
artful enemies of religious liberty 



will be better enabled to misrepre- 
sent to the nation, the sect which 
may have thus applied, as men of 
a close and covered but dangerous 
ambition, who are struggling not to 
recover the common rights and pri- 
vileges of citizens, but to gain pow- 
er, and a political establishment of 
their church. 

Such policy the petitioners con- 
sider to be hopeless, in their appre- 
hension it cannot lead the dissidents 
to success, or not at least to a safe 
and happy pacification ; -whether 
the redress sought separately by any 
sect, should be some partial boon of 
little importance, as on some occa- 
sions in the early part of this reign ; 
or should be a claim, still partial, 
though extensive as that emancipa- 
tion more recently asked by the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland — The po- 
licy of advancing small requests,' 
which on the former occasions had 
been practised with success by them, 
and by the Protestant Dissenters, was 
wisely discontinued in the years 1 805 
and 1808. The principal Roman 
Catholics of Ireland saw, that the 
time for pressing small requests was 
then past The union of Great 
Britain with Ireland had been re- 
cently effected, chiefly by the pro- 
mise of redress to the Dissidents, 
and their frank reliance upon it. 
But the promises of ministers arc 
more easily given than performed. 
It was soon understood that their 
pledge would not be redeemed. Ir- 
ritated by the sharpened sense of 
oppression, and provoked by dis- 
appointment, the great body of the 
Irish people were enraged to a dan- 
gerous degree of discontent. In 
these circumstauces, the leading 
Dissidents were aware, that it be- 
hoved them not to trifle with the 
feelings of their people, or to waste 
their efforts by nugatory applica- 
tions to parliament, for concessions 
which, however small, would , be 
refused, or if granted by some cal 
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price of power, would be sure not 
to content the people. They justly- 
thought it preferable policy to state 
the full extent of their grievance 
and to claim complete redress. 
This was conduct becoming free- 
men, and the full exposure of the 
injuries which they suffer from the 
operation of persecuting laws, and 
the able discussion of their claim of 
redress, in each of those years have 
materially contributed to discredit 
intolerance, and to accelerate the 
arrival of that period, when if equal 
justice for all the dissident sects be 
sought, it may be obtained, through 
the influence of a liberal public pre- 
vailing over the unwise counsels of 
men in power. 

In the year 1810, the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland again assem- 
bled to renew their application for 
the complete redress of their pecu- 
liar grievance ; for still they saw in 
Britain no disposition to form a cor- 
dial union of all the aggrieved par 
ties for their common relief; or none 
sufficient to encourage them to 
ground their application on those 
principles of justice and religion on 
which a comprehensive plan for 
their union and co-operation in sup- 
port of their joint claims might he 
expected to succeed. In the present 
session, therefore, their unwearied 
adyocate has once more presented 
to parliament their petition, " Praying 
the total abolition of the penal laws, 
which aggrieve the Catholics of Ire- 
land :" and doubtless it will be con- 
sidered there with increased interest 
and respect. They who agree with 
us in affirming the indefeasible right 
of all men to enjoy absolute liberty 
of conscience in the choice and pro- 
fession of religion, cannot but most 
cordially wish success to Mr. Grat- 
tan's efforts in the cause of his 
countrymen. But still we can enter- 
tain no sanguine hope that the success* 



ful glose of his labours is near at hand. 
Their petition asks justice for them- 
selves : to obtain it, they must ask 
it for others also. They and the 
dissidents of the various protestant 
classes must consider their own pe- 
culiar relief, if obtained on any 
other principle, to be but a pre- 
carious boon, reluctlantly granted, 
liable to resumption, and certain 
not to produce that general satisfac- 
tion which would render the acqui- 
sition a blessing to their country, 
or possibly to themselves. They 
should consider even this partial and 
imperfect success to be improbable, 
at present ; and the Irish Catholics 
especially, instead of resting their 
cause, and the fate of themselves, 
and their country, on bare possi- 
bilities, and a continuation of sepa- 
rate efforts, which too probably 
might disappoint them, should con- 
sider what means of conciliation can 
be found, what hopes can be rea- 
sonably formed that a general union 
of the interests and efforts of all the 
dissidents may be effected. When 
this union, or some considerable ap- 
proach to it. has been accomplished, 
the principle of justice to others, 
as well as to themselves, would be 
taken as the ground of their peti- 
tions, and to that principle seriously 
and sincerely pressed, the caprice 
and obstinacy of powerful men, we 
trust, would give way. But till 
that vivifying principle be there, 
till it generally animate the dissi- 
dent sects, and till a respectable 
portion of our national clergy avow 
their concurrence, it is to be feared 
that the spirit of toleration, though, 
powerfully aided by the councils of 
policy, is not sufficiently predomi- 
nant in this country to overcome the 
repugnance of our government ^ and 
to procure for all, or for auy of out 
sects, the grant of emancipation. 

When far smaller boons have been, 
recently and most ungraciously ice-* 
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fused to the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
laud, on what ground of probability 
can it be supposed, that this incom- 
parably greater concession will be 
yielded to them, with whatever pru- 
dence, dignity, -or eloquence their 
plea may have been drawn, or in- 
troduced to parliament, when placed 
as it is, not on the basis of impartial 
justice and religion, but on the un- 
stable gronnds of policy and_ favour. 
It is true that some accession of 
strength to their cause has been ob- 
tained from the co-operation of their 
Roman Catholic brethren in Eng- 
land. But no disposition to give any' 
countenance to the Irish claim has 
appeared among the Presbyterians 
of Scotland, and though many indi- 
viduals among the Protestant Dissen- 
ters ©f Englaiid are honourably dis- 
tinguished by their liberality, yet 
the various sects, and the collective 
body, have alike forborn to declare 
'their approbation and concurrence. 
In this case, therefore, the intoler- 
aflt adversary of the Irish Dissidents 
will enjoy a peculiar advantage to 
inflame the prejudices of the nation 
respecting the religion of Rome, and 
the increased danger from its pro- 
fessors; will once more laise, with 
apparent consistency, the howl of 
bigots and fanatics, and too proba- 
bly retard that happy pacification 
which must be the consequence of a 
full and impartial restoration of liber- 
ty of conscience. 

To these discouraging considera- 
tions add the disappointment in Ire- 
land, from the offer of the veto, and 
the unfortunate retraction of it ; 
the necessity that a safe and proper 
substitute lor it should be found, 
and the numerous difficulties which 
will obstruct the attainment, of that 
substitute when found. Add to 
these embarrassing circumsiances, 
the disputes which may arise, which 
may be sought indeed to perplex 
U*» jetthsneut of other measures, ne- 



cessary to secure the established 
institutions in church and state, and 
to give permanent satisfaction to art 
the great parties in these islands. 
And who then could wonder, if the 
heart of peaceful Irish Dissidents, 
and doubtless many such there are, 
who love their country, and their 
religion, should be appalled by tbe 
foreign dangers which threaten the 
one, and should be ready to sink 
within them, in despair to see tbe 
other freed from the shackles of in- 
tolerance. 

But what faintest gleam of hope 
has appeared shooting athwart tbe 
the thick political gloom which sur- 
rounds us ; and already perhaps has 
begun to cheer the dejected Catholic 
of Iceland, whose conscience has spc- 
ken sincerely to the legislature all 
his wants ; yet could he discern no 
rational hope that his just prayef 
would be granted ! That faintest 
ray of hope has arisen whence per- 
haps he least expected it to arise, 
from members of the church of 
England : and if the Catholic should 
not be wanting in prudence to him- 
self, that ray will be sufficient to 
light him on his road to a just suc- 
cess. In England it has been felt 
by friends unknown to him, that im- 
partial justice may succeed where 
partiality would fail ; it has been 
seen, that alter the long obduracy 
of intolerance, gospel-benevolence 
is advancing, and has melted the 
hearts of many of our countrymen. 
Already the righteous cause of gos- 
pel-ltberty has been opened out fo 
them by one petition,* signed. by a 
small band of churchmen. A se- 
cond, praying, like the tivst, that e- 
very species of intolerance may be 
for ever extinguished among us, has 
been tendered for subscription to 
christians of every denomination 



* It was signed also by one Protestant 
Dissenter, tbe venerable Or. Disney. 
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which is known in England ; not 
without some reasonable success in 
various parts of the kingdom. A- 
rmmg the foremost in the columns 
of several duplicates appear the sig- 
natures of a body of Roman Catholic 
gentry of the North of England, ho- 
nourably distinguished by their can- 
dour ana liberality ; and the signa- 
tures of churchmen and of other pro- 
testants, not less candid and liberal, 
appear intermingled with them. 
Let not the Irish Catholic, therefore, 
yiefd to despondence, and liar less to 
desperation. When these men shall 
approach the bar of parliament, it 
will be a novel and an affecting 
sight ; and the true christian who 
may see it, will bless it from the 
bottom of his heart. The almost- 
despairing Dissident ought not to 
think it will make no impression in 
his favour there, or on the mind of 
the public. Too long have christians 
been at variance ; and their most 
benevolent religion has been too 
long dishonoured by their mutual in- 
tolerance. It is time they should re- 
unite themselves in peace and harmo- 
ny ; it is time that they should listen 
to the voice of religion, and practice 
those rules of justice and benevo- 
lence, which. are fundamental duties 
of the gospel. Let the Irish Catho- 
lic follow the example set him by the 
wisdom and liberality of his most 
enlightened brethren in England, 
by Protestants also, of every deno- 
mination, andofequiil candour and 
benevolence; let him hold out to 
them the right hand of fellowship, 
and of union in the same truly 
christian cause of duty, and the 
common rights of men ; and then 
let him not doubt, that success to the 
extent of their joint wishes, will fi- 
nally crown their pacific efforts. 

tin any other ground but that of 
right, by any other means than those 
of law and, the constitution, success 
will be unattainable ; if by success 



be meant an amicable and lasting 
pacification of these kingdoms. If 
evils of great magnitude should be 
removed by the partial grant, of 
favour to this or that particular sect, 
which no one can deny to be possi- 
ble; yet still, new evils perhaps of 
equal magnitude, would arise from 
the fears, the jealousies, and the re- 
sentment which that partiality would, 
of- course, excite in all the, resjt. It 
is the interest of Ireland that Britain 
should be satisfied ; it is the interest 
of Britain also, that Ireland should 
be happy : Neither in this, nor in 
that country, should the just patriot 
consent to gratify the wish of the 
one, without dealing out to the other 
the same advantage with impartial 
liberality. These were the princi- 
ples on which some of our wisest 
statesmen, now living, acted, soon 
after the death of Mr.. Fox ; these 
were their views of public good, 
for which they nobly sacrificed the 
favour of the monarch, and the pos- 
session of power. Let these be the 
views and the ruling principles of 
our Dissidents, also, of every class 
throughout these islands; let them 
unite together for the purpose of ef- 
fecting their joint redress : union 
for that purpose is the common in- 
terest of them all. When thus unit- 
ed on the grounds of justice, the 
Dissidents shall clajm for others what 
they ask for themselves, they will 
advance their claim with augmented 
numbers and redoubled efficacy ; the 
rectitude, the generosity of their con- 
duct, will conciliate the affection of 
a humane and generous nation, and 
increase the weight of their ap- 
plication : at last, it may be justly 
hoped that the parliament will yield 
to their perseverance, and* will re- 
ward their benevolence, and the mo- 
deration of their exertions by esta- 
blishing such a system of equitable 
pacification, as shall at once confirm 
in perfect safety *he civil and religi- 
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ous institutions of these united king- 
doms, and leave no trace of those in- 
tolerant statutes, of which the Dissi- 
dents so justly complain. 

How important, in a political view, 
will be the advantages of a cordial 
reconciliation thus effected ! How 
happily will the state of our internal 
affairs in England, and more especi- 
ally in Ireland, be changed from 
stormy to serene ; from the fearful 
apprehension of peril, alarming at 
present, but sure to be increased by 
the delay of justice ; to the consci- 
ous certainty that the government is 
safe, that a just redress of grievances 
has placed the country beyond the 
reach of danger J 

In the earlier part of the war with 
France, let our narrow escape be 
recollected, when the army of Hoche, 
preparing to land at Bantry Bay, was 
suddenly driven from the coast by a 
storm which arose at that critical mo- 
ment. The troops of Hoche were 
inferior ia number* to a single di- 
vision of the French army ; yet did 
their appearance on the southern 
coast of Ireland, shake that country 
to its centre, and spread consterna- 
tion through every part of Great 
Britain. Afterwards, a small de- 
tachment, not amounting to 3000 
jneu,* under the command of Hum- 
bert, effected a landing on the wes- 
tern shore of Ireland ; tor six weeks 
renewed the alarm of that country ; 
and nearly reached Athlone on its 
route to Dublin, before Lord Corn- 
ivaltis could collect a sufficient force 
to stop the enemy, without exposing 
Ireland to general insurrection, by 
withdrawing troops stationed to pre- 
serve the peace in every part of the 
country. Let these events be held 
up as the monuments of past dangers; 



•15000, 

{■The writer has here fallen into a mis» 
£(&£. 800 French only, constituted the Jerte 
faded at KillaUa. B.M.M. 
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and duly pondered as warnings of 
danger which may be yet to come : 
a* id let men, capable of forming a 
rational judgment, compare our pre- 
sent situation with the past, and 
compute the immense increase of 
that peril, which is now impending 
over these united kingdoms. At 
present the French despot has suc- 
ceeded in his views upon the con- 
tinent, or nearly so ; he has conquer- 
ed a great part of Europe, and com- 
pelled the rest to an abject com- 
pliance with the measures by which 
he hopes to ruin the only nation 
which stops his progress to univer- 
sal monarchy. The coasts of Eu- 
rope, with some exceptions of little 
moment, are at his command ; and 
the invasion of these countries may- 
be conveniently effected from near- 
ly all the harbours on that long line 
of coast from Cape Finisterre to the 
mouth "of the Baltic. Under these 
circumstances of augmented alarm, 
our fellow-subjects in Ireland have 
been exasperated by repeated refu- 
sals of redress, and the marked hos- 
tility of our ministers to every mea- 
sure of conciliation. Who then cat* 
doubt the increased danger of our si- 
tuation ? or contemplate without dis- 
may the increased facility of invasion, 
the aggrandized powei of the ene- 
my, and the too evident certainty 
that should Napoleon, and one-tenth 
part of the French army now land 
in Ireland, their presence would 
rouse to vengeance the oppressed 
population of that country ? and 
Britain then would have to fight, 
pot to recover Ireland from the inva- 
der's grasp, for that would be a hope- 
less task ; but to preserve her go- 
vernment and her constitution, and 
to prevent her degradation from the 
highest station of honour, to be clash- 
ed with the usurper's vassal king- 
doms on the continent. 

Such is the fate to which the con- 
tinuance of an oppressive system Will 
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expose the nation ; and though the 
ftialcontents who thus might contri- 
bute to the severance of these united 
kingdoms, to the ruin of Ireland, 
and the fall of Britain from her lof- 
ty eminence of power to the preca- 
rious possession of freedom and inde- 
pendence, would have for ever to la- 
ment their rage and impatience, yet 
the more bitter remorse would be 
theirs, whose obstinate denial of jus- 
tice had produced that fatal exaspe- 
ration. 

But far different will be the issue 
bf the contest, we confidently trust, if 
ere the threatened attack commence, 
an equitable plan of conciliation 
shall have been established. Perpe- 
tual discord in Ireland, and frequent 
dangers to the empire have bet n the 
consequences of a long series of acts 
of injustice. The reverse of dis- 
cord and danger will be the result 
experienced from a change produced 
by the prevalence of wisdom and 
benevolence. Mutual good-will and 
amity will then unite the now con- 
tending sects ; gratitude on the part 
6f the Dissidents to a Country at 
lftst persuaded fo be just and kind 
to them, will be combined with the 
warmest attachment to the constitu- 
tion ; arid fidelity to an impartial 
government will then be the univer- 
sal vow : invasion though it may still 
annoy these Islands will cease to ter- 
rify them i because the danger of 
a forced separation will no longer 
exist ; because the fears and jealou- 
sies, the concealed distrust and ha- 
tred, the avowed deflection and rage 
of past times which our intolerance 
had excited, will all be turned a- 
gainst the ruthless invader : and our 
subjugation to France then will 
have become an impossible event. 
Disasters indeed may' befal us^ de- 
feats may check our arms | and de- 
vastation for a time may mark the 
progress of our enemy through the 
country ; but his efforts t£ enslave \l 
will be itt vain. 



A free and united people will re* 
sist the invader, as they ought, with 
unconquerable- energy ; from every 
part of the country, troops, no longer 
wanted as garrisons to keep down 
commotion, wjU be freely called 
from their stations to encounter the 
enemy ; host after host will croud to 
the standard of national defence ; a 
holy enthusiasm in the cause of their 
Country will inspire them. They 
will spurn- the treacherous arts, the 
insidious offers of the usurper in his 
tent ; and in the field of battle their 
well-regulated heroism will discon* 
cert his tactics, and overpower the 
mercenary bravery of his troops ; 
at [ast, we may justly trust he will 
be driven back to France with 
shame; or he will remain in ignomi- 
ny a captive here : he will thus meet 
the just reward of his perfidy and 
lust of power ; everlasting infamy 
will fasten on his name ; and the 
wisdom and goodness of providence 
will be finally justified to mankind. 
And if such will be the happy 
cpnsequftnces, in a political view, of 
a system of religious liberty wisely 
tempered with satisfactory securities 
to our establishments in church and 
state, how incalculably must their 
yalue be inhanced iff a religious 
view, by the benign effects sure to 
follow from Christianity, when it has 
been 'bus freed from the restraints of 
intolerance and the disgraceful fetters 
of worldly policy, and left freely to 
its own inherent efficacy, to accom- 
plish the gracious design of provi- 
dence to diffuse happiness wherever 
it is known, and to spread piety and 
benevolence through the world. How 
enraptured is the glorious prospect ► 
And when seen under this aspect* 
by good and pious men, how de- 
voutly will they hail with us the 
spreading light of the gospel 4 And 
how wilt they assist the progress of 
that liberty of conscience, from 
which alone the more rapid diffusion 
ttf that lisrht can be expected, with 
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their wishes, 4heir. prayers, and every 
possible exertion of their powers ! 

• To the petitioners the rectitude of 
these principles appears to be incon- 
testable ; and that their conduct 
ought to be absolutely conformable 
with these principles they cannot 
doubt,, for one .moment ; they pre- 
sume, also- to think, that .kings and 
legislative assemblies are equally 
bound to act in conformity with the 
sacred rules of justice and religion 
as the individuals .whose governors 
they are. Under these impressions, 
ami fervently desiring to promote 
the safety of their country, and to 
accelerate the d illusion of t lie benign 
spirit of the gospel through' this em- 
pire, and gradually through every 
region of the world, the petitioners 
will soon presenMheir two petitions 
to parliament ; urging them with ail 
respect, but with the utmost energy 
in their power, on these grounds of 
policy, of justice and of christian 
duty to extinguish intolerance. From 
the mere influence of truth, and from 
the manifest tendency of the mea- 
sure to produce the happiest effects, 
the . petitioners though distinguish- 
ed by every diversity of tenets known 
among christians, have signed these 
petitions as the bond of their union ; 
and they cannot but consider their 
junction on such grounds. to be a 
practical proof of the feasibility of 
their plan, for the formation of ' a 
much more extensive union of chris- 
tians on the same principles, from 
the ■ same reliance on _ the fundamen- 
tal rules- of- justice and benevolence, 
and. with the same views to the pro- 
gressive melioration -of this nation 
and' of pur species; and they doubt 
not that the union' they, contemplate 
will be sufficient • to destroy intole- 
rance, and introduce «tfee' system of 
genuine Christianity, not suddenly 
and by force, but gradually, after 
due deliberation, and by the mere 
effect* of these principles on the 



heart and conscience of the nation 
and its governors. 

Animated by these hopes, and en* 
couraged by the approbation of their 
much-honoured advocate in par- 
liament, the petitioners, as soon af- 
ter the presentation of their petU 
tion to the House of Commons, as 
the rules of that house will permit, 
will then appeal to the public, and 
submit their plea for the unbiassed 
. choice and profession of reli- 
gion to general examination. In 
their suit to parliament they have 
resolved to persevere ; for to them 
such is the command of duty. Re- 
lying on scripture and reason, against 
custom, prejudice, and the mista- 
ken interests of men in authority, 
they look forward with confidence 
to the happy issue of the struggle 
in which they have engaged ; and 
which they hope may be conducted 
on their part with a spirit of mo- 
deration and benevolence not un- 
worthy of their cause. If their ad- 
versaries should encounter them with 
calumny and misrepresentation, they 
trust they are prepared to endure 
their attacks, with a meek and 
humble fortitude : if captious con- 
troversy should assail them, that, 
they are well assured, cannot in- 
jure their gospel-plea. Discussion, 
■the petitioner's court; discussion 
alone, they conceive, to be neces- 
sary to their final success; discus- 
sion in parliament will" be to their 
cause an inestimable advantage; and 
they will gladly owe % to Mr. Whit- 
bread, whose generous zeai for the 
honour of the gospel, and for the 
unalienable right of all men to li- 
berty of conscience, intitles him to 
their sincerest gratitude and venera- 
tion. London, April 1th, 1811. 



, For the Bei/(u>t Monthly Magazine. 

ON VENEBATIoVfOR AJNTtQ.UtTT. 

' I .'"O venerate antiquity is such s 
■•*■ universal disposition among men. 



